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THE MIND'S KNOWLEDGE OP REALITY 

THE radical difficulty in giving an intelligible account of knowl- 
edge and in understanding its nature lies in the following di- 
lemma. First, unless at some place the mind faces real being directly 
and immediately, and knows that this, its possession, is indeed 
knowledge, then no knowledge can ever be acquired. But second, 
all that is indubitably and immediately certain about any possession 
of the mind, anything immediately before it, is that it is not real 
being, but, instead, presentation, idea, content of consciousness. So 
that, if real being is ever to be known, it will be through some pro- 
cess of inference, representation, or interpretation. But how can 
knowledge emerge from a process in which, at the outset, there is no 
knowledge, but only ideas and presentations? 

It is not difficult to see genuine motives and valid reasons for 
emphasizing each of these two theses. Consider the first of them. 
That somewhere real being and ideas must come together so that the 
mind faces real objects directly and immediately, expresses, at bot- 
tom, our confidence that the mind lives in a real world. That world 
may be anything you choose, but it is one which the mind must dis- 
cover and obey if it would possess wisdom, sanity, and depth. Phi- 
losophy can never afford to be wholly scornful of the metaphors and 
analogies derived from the contact of bodily organism and physical 
environment. The directive aim of attention, focusing the energies 
of the organism upon some crucial spot in the environment where 
the organism and its world have direct commerce with each other, 
the outward going alertness and accommodation of sense organ, the 
always present stimulus and response, all of this means contact, 
presentation, immediacy. Can the life of knowledge escape such 
osmosis, such direct coming together of mind and real being some- 
where? All this, of course, expresses the temper of realism and of 
dogmatism. The idealist has his reply and his criticism ready; but 
if the idealist has only criticism and refutation, he is likely to miss 
something of the solidity and depth which come from just that 
realistic confidence of being, at some point, in touch with reality, 
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receiving directly the tasks and the lessons given through that im- 
mediate contact. 

It is possible to exhibit in a formal way the necessity for hold- 
ing that at some place the mind must face real being with a primi- 
tive and undisguised directness, if knowledge is to be possible. I 
can not ascribe a predicate to a subject unless I first know what the 
predicate means, unless I already possess it as something which I 
know. And I have learned what the predicate means only because I 
have previously known some other predicate, and so on, ad infinitum, 
unless at some point I can stop with a predicate with which I have a 
direct acquaintance. But in any case, some knowledge I must have 
which is capable of standing on its own feet, — that is to say, which 
is direct, immediate, and unquestioned. Thus far, this is only to 
say that knowledge must have a beginning, and that beginning must 
be knowledge. That first knowledge must be sui generis, presenta- 
tive, direct, — or perchance — a priori. 

The first thesis of our dilemma may be made more concrete if we 
refer briefly to three types of knowledge, the discussion of which has 
been of central importance in the theory of knowledge, i. e., the 
knowledge of past time, of other minds, and of the grouping or 
classification of the objects in our world. The difficulty about the 
knowledge of past time is just the central difficulty which our di- 
lemma sums up. Unless at some place a past event can be known 
directly and not representatively, then no knowledge of the past can 
exist, for the very idea and meaning of past time would be lacking. 
Yet, on the other hand, whatever is directly and presentatively 
known is precisely present, i. e., not past. It is the problem of dis- 
covering some original, or some sui generis possession of the mind 
which equips it with the meaning as to what past time is, which gives 
it a direct knowledge of the past. "What is the original of our ex- 
perience of pastness, from whence we get the meaning of the term ? ' ', 
asks James. 1 His answer is that a "constant feeling sui generis of 
pastness" is an inevitable accompaniment of our experience, and in 
this direct contact with an immediate past, with the just now fading 
contents of the specious present, we learn what pastness means. 
Thus equipped, the mind can generalize and expand its knowledge, 
and read into its memory ideas a meaning of pastness which it has 
secured in this direct, first hand contact. We need not discuss this 
familiar view here ; there are difficulties about it which have led some 
philosophers to say that the mind must have a direct knowledge of, 
an acquaintance with, a remote past in order really to know what 
pastness means. 2 The point is that a prior knowledge of what past- 

i "Psychology," Vol. I., page 605. 

2 Thus Parker: "The Metaphysics of Historical Knowledge," Univ. of Calif. 
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ness means must be possessed by the mind before it can make a sig- 
nificant reference of an idea to a past event. And that prior knowl- 
edge must be at some place direct, primitive, and self-supporting. 

Consider next the knowledge of other minds. The problem, the 
dilemma, is here more acute than in the case of knowledge of past 
events. For, we must here too be able to find something direct and 
primitive which equips the mind with the idea of another mind ; but 
here, if we accept the usual and surely plausible view, no direct and 
immediate experience exists of any mind except one's own. The 
original of our idea of pastness seems provided for in the immediate 
experience of the specious present; there is no analogous immediate 
experience to serve as an original for the idea of another mind. It 
is, I take it, just this necessity for having some such direct original, 
if there is to be any knowledge of other minds, together with the em- 
pirical bias that experience alone can furnish us with our originals, 
that has led to the paradoxical thesis that I may have as direct an 
experience of another's mind as of my own. And the inadequacy of 
the traditional answer that we know both the what and the that of 
other minds through reasoning by analogy rests fundamentally upon 
the failure of this answer to make our knowledge of other minds 
sufficiently direct and immediate. For, unless there is lodged in the 
mind some idea of another, some hint that it would be wise to seek 
another mind, no amount of analogy and inference would avail to 
disclose the other mind. This failure and artificiality of the analogy 
theory is, I think, becoming increasingly recognized. Our communi- 
cations with and responses to our fellow men are more intimate and 
intuitive than any dealings we might have with the inhabitants of 
Mars whose existence and whose nature would be taught to us solely 
through inferences based upon analogy. The problem then still re- 
mains. "Where is the original for our knowledge of other minds? 
Excluding telepathy and neo-realism, experience can not furnish it, 
and inductive reasoning can not explain it. Yet some original it 
must have; to know what it means to live in a social world must be 
a possession of any mind which interprets some of its experiences as 
the expressions of another mind. 

Consider, lastly, a third sort of knowledge. Every judgment im- 
plies a dichotomy. It rests upon a classification of the entire uni- 
verse of discourse into the predicate class and the not-predicate 
class. To affirm that Socrates is mortal is to put him into one of the 
two classes of the universe which the judgment defines or implies, 
and thereby to exclude him from the other class, the immortal beings. 
Every judgment thus rests upon a knowledge of, and an ability to 

Publications, Vol. II., page 105, "Immediate experience thus testifies that when 
we remember, we are again in the past. ' ' 
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apply the very idea of classification. The idea of classification, of 
category itself, is, it would seem, the most fundamental and primi- 
tive category. Just as we asked what is the original of our knowl- 
edge of past events and of the existence of other minds, so now we 
ask, what is the original of this idea of classification itself? "What 
model has the mind before it, what prior possession and knowledge 
enables it to know and apply the idea of classification ? It is in this 
way that M. Durkheim formulates the question in his interesting and 
important discussion of the relation between man's social and relig- 
ious experience, and the categories of his thinking. 3 The correctness 
of his answer does not here concern us so much as the way in which 
he states the problem, and his contention that the problem is genuine 
and inevitable. It is not sufficient, he points out, to refer merely to 
the many resemblances amongst objects to discover the original for 
the idea of classification ; the perception of resemblances is one thing, 
the idea of class is another thing. A class is a framework exterior to 
and different from the objects perceived as similar; such objects are 
but illustrations of an idea, a meaning, which the mind must possess 
before it can classify resemblances. 4 M. Durkheim rejects the 
answer that the idea of class is a priori; he wishes to maintain 
that the "indispensable model," the primitive acquisition of the 
meaning of class is furnished not by individual, but by social experi- 
ence. It is because men are, and experience themselves as being 
grouped into social classes that they are able to group and classify 
the objects in their world. 6 Man's social experience equips him 
with the necessary original and model for that dichotomizing of 
his universe of discourse which makes it possible to apply a predicate 
to a subject in a judgment. Social experience here performs the 
same function that direct experience of the fading portion of the 
specious present performs for our knowledge of past time. What it 
is that performs the analogous function for knowledge of other 
minds appeared doubtful. It is problematic because just as experi- 
ences of resemblances are not sufficient to generate the idea, the cate- 
gory of class, so mere observed analogies are not sufficient to gen- 
erate the idea of another mind. 

Thus far I have but illustrated the necessity for discovering 
somewhere a direct and primitive knowledge, if any knowledge at 
all is possible. Now there would be no dilemma and no problem 

s Durkheim, ' ' Les Formes Elementaires de la Vie Religieuse. ' ' 
* ' ' Mais autre chose est le sentiment des ressemblances, autre chose la 
notion de genre. Le genre, c'est le cadre extSrieure dont les objets percus 
comme semblables forment, en partie, le contemn. Or le contenu ne pent pas 
fournir lui- meme le cadre dans lequel il se dispose" (p. 208). 

*" C'est parce que les hommes Maient groupies qu'Us ont pv, grouper les 
choses" (p. 206). 
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about the possibility of knowledge if immediate experience were the 
point of direct contact between the mind and real being. If there 
were no difference between the mind's having immediate experiences, 
and the mind's possessing knowledge, the difficulty would disappear. 
For, in this case, in order to find some primitive and immediate 
knowledge as a starting point, something to reveal to the mind the 
very meaning of knowledge, and what it means to be real, it would 
only be necessary to point to some instance of experience, some act 
of perceiving or thinking, feeling or imagining. There are two vari- 
eties of such a coincidence, one-dimensional, monistic theory. Sub- 
jectivisim is one variety ; monistic or neutral realism is the other va- 
riety. That neutral realism and subjectivism are two species of the 
same genus, it is important to observe, for this reason if for no other, 
that the polemic of neutral realism against subjectivism leaves ideal- 
ism unassailed. Idealism is of a different genus from that which in- 
cludes the two species of subjectivism and monistic realism. Both 
of these latter views hold that the content immediately experienced 
coincides with, is numerically identical with, the object known as 
real. For both theories, knowledge means possession in experience. 
Both are philosophies of immediacy. The monistic realist merely 
adds that although the real object is completely possessed by the 
"mind" (the word, alas, must still be used!) when it knows an ob- 
ject, yet such complete possession is not at all incompatible with the 
independently real world also completely possessing the object, just 
as two brothers possess the same father. But, if there are valid 
reasons for doubting the coincidence of content immediately experi- 
enced, and object known to be real, then the dilemma is still on our 
hands. For the direct and primitive contact with reality somewhere 
which knowledge presupposes will, in that case, not be furnished by 
immediate experience. The immediacy of experience will no longer 
satisfy us. What reasons are there now for rejecting this principle 
of immediacy in either of its two forms? Of the various reasons 
which may be put forward for discrediting the claims of immediacy, 
I wish here to discuss but a single one. It has to do with some at 
least of the motives which, in the development of idealism and ra- 
tionalism, have found expression in the concept of a priori ideas 
and a priori knowledge. In defending anything so seemingly formal 
and barren as a priori knowledge, I shall seem to most of my con- 
temporaries to have placed myself beyond the region of profitable 
discussion. And there is very much, I confess, in this outlawed 
region which is uncongenial and repelling. It may be a bare echo 
of the odium theologicum, or it may be just the feeling that to con- 
fess a bias in favor of any concept or doctrine of the past is tanta- 
mount to running away from the firing line and entrenching oneself 
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in ground from which the smoke of battle has long since blown away. 
But the analogy is misleading. In philosophy it is all firing line, and 
the semblance of novelty and advance is just as likely to be mislead- 
ing as the semblance of barrenness and formalism in the profounder 
concepts of tradition. That it is possible to give a fresh and reason- 
able statement of the motives which have led to the concept of a 
priori knowledge, I shall try now to show. 

In order that knowledge shall exist, some direct contact of mind 
and real world there must be in order to teach the mind what it 
means to be real. At some place there must be some knowledge 
which is primitive and direct, standing on its own feet. So much we 
accept from realism. The motives which lead to rejecting the prin- 
ciple of immediacy are at the same time motives which compel us to 
define a knowledge of reality differing in kind from the presence of 
contents immediately experienced. And these motives are profound. 
One of them concerns us here. I shall first state the motive in ques- 
tion as a formal principle, and then proceed to give various illustra- 
tions of it, finally showing its use in solving the dilemma with which 
we started. The principle may be stated thus: "Wherever a qualita- 
tive distinction is made within a given class of objects, there is im- 
plied a reference to something outside that class as a standard. A 
familiar instance in ethics furnishes us with an easy illustration. 
In a one-dimensional world of pleasures, it is impossible to distin- 
guish between qualities of pleasure. The ethical hedonist must not 
say that one instance of pleasure is different in kind from another, 
superior, more dignified, or better than another. If differences of 
quality are to be allowed, it must be because there is something be- 
sides pleasure in at least some of the instances of pleasure, or be- 
cause something not pleasure is available to serve as a basis and 
standard for the qualitative distinction. Again, consider the order 
of perceptions. It is obvious that if there are different kinds of per- 
ceptions, that which is the standard and basis for the qualitative dis- 
tinction can not itself belong to the order of perceptions. Now hal- 
lucinatory and veridical perceptions are kinds of perceptions. That 
which serves to distinguish them can not itself be a perception, just 
as that which distinguishes a good and a bad pleasure can not itself 
be a pleasure. In a one-dimensional order of perceptions no quali- 
tative distinctions, least of all no distinction of good and bad, true 
and false, can be admitted. The vain struggles of the neutral real- 
ists to show how error is possible witness to this difficulty. It is no 
reply to say that a true perception is one which coheres with other 
perceptions, for this implies that besides the order of perceptions, 
there is a standard of coherence and organization which serves to 
distinguish the true from the false perceptions. And, as Plato 
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showed in the "Philebus," a principle of order is not the same as the 
things which are ordered. This brings us close to our central thesis. 
Not only must there exist a standard of reference different from the 
class of objects amongst which qualitative differences are discovered, 
but knowledge of that outside standard is presupposed by any 
judgment which asserts the existence of such qualitative distinctions. 
I must know what dignity and goodness are before I can say that 
some pleasures are qualitatively different from others in being more 
dignified or better. I must know what coherence, or whatever the 
marks of a veridical perception are, before I can distinguish be- 
tween true and false perceptions. In the interests of knowledge, 
now, do we, as a matter of fact, make any qualitative distinction 
within the one-dimensional order of facta immediately experi- 
enced? If we do, then both varieties of an immediacy theory are 
refuted, both subjectivism and monistic realism. 6 It is not difficult 
to show that we do, and that, as a fact, to assert anything to be real 
is not identical with asserting the existence of something experi- 
enced. Whatever is immediately experiencd is not real being, but is 
idea, presentation. One could urge here the ' ' ego-centric ' ' difficulty, 
the fact that the knower is inevitably implicated in all that he knows, 
by virtue of its being just his knowledge, or one could urge the uni- 
versal situation which confronts every conscious self living in time, 
the inevitable disillusionment which follows the discovery that what 
at one time is thought to be objective and real, existing by nature, is 
later seen to be subjective, mere idea, existing not by nature, but by 
convention. But I pass these reasons by in order to emphasize 
another set of considerations which give valid grounds for denying 
the numerical identity of content experienced, and object known to 
be real. The considerations in question resolve themselves ulti- 
mately into the incommensurability of facts and values, existences 
and meanings. A content experienced, a presentation possessed by 
consciousness is an event, an occurrence, a matter of fact. It is an 
incident in the biography of the knower. But, to ascribe reality to an 
object is not to report a temporal and biographical incident. It is 
to assert that a biographical incident, besides being a temporal fact, 
is also valuable as an indicator and revealer of what is real. What 
the experienced content points to, what it aims at, means, what it is 
the vehicle of, not what it is as a fact, this is the important thing for 
knowledge. On their fact side, all experienced contents are mem- 

« I defer to another discussion the other type of realism, dualistic, which 
supposes that the mind has a direct acquaintance with an object, not a mental 
content, in its immediate experiences. Even this form of realism, represented 
by Alexander and Russell has in it the essence and the defect of immediacy. 
For here too the real object is said to be known to be real in an immediate ex- 
perience. 
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bers of one class, are all on a level. A false or illusory experience is, 
as experienced fact, just as much a member of this one-dimensional 
order as a true and genuine experience. It is when we view the ex- 
perienced facts with reference to their truth value, that our one-di- 
mensional order of experience is no longer adequate. Here there is, 
once more, a qualitative distinction because a scale of values ranging 
from true to false, from real to unreal is involved whenever we be- 
lieve in the truth and validity of our theoretical judgments. Hence 
the discrepancy and incommensurability of the order of experienced 
facts, and the world of real being. Complete identity remains im- 
possible here to the very end. Epistemological monism, the denial 
of this discrepancy, would eventuate either in an Eleaticism in which 
there are no events because there are only meanings and truth values, 
or in a sheer, chaotic factualism in which there is nothing but inci- 
dents which occur, possessing neither truth, nor meaning. 

The same discrepancy between the order of experienced events 
and the order of real being appears from a further consideration, 
namely, the dualism of subject and predicate in the judgment. It is not 
insignificant and not incidental that every judgment implies not a one- 
dimensional, but a two-dimensional order. A judgment means to af- 
firm what is real, to ascribe something, some substance, relation or qual- 
ity to reality. 7 If knowledge coincided with presence in experience, 
immediacy, presentation, it would be but a single fact, a perception, 
or idea as a single event. But it is not this; knowledge means the 
making of judgments which ascribe something to reality. If a mo- 
mentary sensation of light which flitters across the consciousness of 
an infant is an instance of knowledge, and not simply an event, it is 
because one could utter that event in the judgment, "this perception, 
this light, is of the real world." In thus uttering the event in the 
form of a judgment, something significant is added. The judgment 
when made is synthetic, not analytic. It lays claim to more than it 
just now immediately possesses. It appeals to something yonder; 
it implies the possibility of distinguishing between those experiences 

* Mr. Bertrand Eussell has urged in various places the objection that not all 
judgments are of the sort which ascribe a predicate to a subject. A proposition 
that two things stand in a certain relation can not, he says, be resolved into a 
subject-predicate proposition (cf. "Scientific Methods in Philosophy," page 45). 
Of course when I say "this thing is bigger than that," "that thing" is not a 
predicate of ' ' this thing, ' ' nor do I understand that this is what the advocates 
of the universal form of the subject-predicate judgment have wished to maintain. 
In the judgment in question, "that this thing is bigger than that thing" is a 
situation which is asserted to be true, a fact which is ascribed to the real, a 
predicate then. The whole expression, "that this thing is bigger than that 
thing" is the predicate, and reality is the subject. That this situation, this 
predicate is complex does not alter the matter in the least so far as the reference 
of a predicate to the subject, reality, is concerned. 
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which are and those which are not "of the real world." But, as we 
noticed above, in order to make qualitative distinctions within a given 
field, one must appeal to something which lies outside of just that 
field. The judgment which asserts that something experienced is real 
or valid, or "of the real," would lose all its meaning unless there 
were always present the possibility and the risk of our experiences 
not being of the real. The judgment that something is real — and all 
judgments are this — is a qualitative appraisal of something experi- 
enced. It presupposes an order, a standard, other than the order of 
experienced items. But, moreover, — and here we come to the crux 
of the matter, — not only does the judgment involve an appeal to an 
order of reality which does not coincide with the order of experience, 
but the mind which makes the judgment must possess a knowledge 
of reality which is not an awareness of its experience. Put the mat- 
ter in this way : experienced objects announce themselves to the mind. 
They need no introduction and no credentials merely to pass for ex- 
perienced objects. Not so with real objects. They can not announce 
themselves precisely because only some "I am here" of present ex- 
perience can get announced, and present experience is not the same 
as object known to be real. 

This prior knowledge of what reality means has not been ac- 
quired through any process the beginning of which did not contain 
anything in the way of knowledge. It is underived, unacquired, a 
function of the mind itself. Such knowledge can not have been ac- 
quired from experience, for that experience would, in turn, have to 
be known to be valid, to be real, and would accordingly require a 
prior knowledge of what it means to be real. 

I have stated this in an abstract and formal manner. Yet herein, 
and not in any subjectivism or immediacy or romanticism lies, in 
truth, the heart of idealism. Plato is the father of idealism because, 
having shown the impossibility of defining knowledge as an immedi- 
ate possession, as in the ' ' Thesetetus, ' ' he demonstrates the possibility 
and necessity of another order of immediacy in which the mind's 
knowledge is not acquired through any process of experience or any- 
thing else, but which simply is, the life and function of intelligence 
itself. 8 That this knowledge of reality, the possession of which by the 
mind makes possible the whole life of reason, is nothing abstract, 
barren, intellectualistic, that it and it alone makes experience signifi- 
cant, that it even has something of the quality of mysticism about 

s Of all the contemporary realists who have laid stress upon the necessity 
of defining some knowledge as primitive, unacquired, immediate, Pritchard 
6eems most completely to have sensed the implications of this contention. Cf. 
the following sentence from his "Kant's Theory of Knowledge" (page 128), 
"Knowing implies the ultimate or unoriginated existence of beings possessed 
of the capacity to know." This is Platonic — and idealistic. 
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it, need not here be discussed. Enough if it serves to solve, in out- 
line, the real dilemma of our knowledge. We can now say both that 
knowledge of reality, of what it means to be real, is immediate and 
unacquired, that the mind and real being do confront each other, but 
the knowledge of what it means to be real is not derived from ex- 
perience. If any object experienced is known as real, it can only be 
because the mind first knows what "to be real" means, and, thus 
equipped, finds an instance, an illustration of reality in immediate 
experience. 

George P. Adams. 
The University op California. 



SOME MEANINGS OP THE WORD IS 

IF we take the term essence to designate inalienable ideal being, of 
which physical or psychic existence happens to realize a part, 
we may contrast the sense in which being is predicated of essence 
with some other senses of the verb to be ; for there are many. 

1. The copula properly denotes identity, not merely in the ob- 
vious case of A is A, but in cases where diversity of symbols or of 
approach disguises the identity of the object meant, so that the dis- 
covery of this identity may be important or surprising; as when we 
say "This is Odysseus," or "XI is 11," or "12 is 2 X 6." It is in 
this sense that being is proper to essence; everything is what it is. 
Whenever for the sake of emphasis we repeat a word, saying "No, 
No," or "Business is business," the effect is to detach and make in- 
dubitable the essence we mean, so that attention may be fixed upon 
it to the exclusion of circumstances, which do not alter essences. 

In such expression of identity lies the most proper and literal 
force of the word is. Hence the term essence, derived from the same 
root, is well fitted to designate any ideal or logical nature, anything 
always necessarily identical with itself. Nothing else so truly is as 
character. By having character things can become candidates for ex- 
istence ; without character their existence would not differ from their 
absence nor from the existence of something else. Even after 
things lose their existence, or before they attain it, their char- 
acter defines and distinguishes them in eternity, so that true and 
false assertions may be made concerning them, such, for instance, as 
that they do not exist. What an essence is it is always ; and in so far 
as a thing changes its character it embodies a different essence and, 
however continuous its existence or persistent its substance, is ' ' essen- 
tially" a new thing. 

2. The copula is also used, in predication, to designate some prop- 



